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The  185,000  Virginia  sportsmen  who  now  buy  National  Forest  Stamps 
and  their  generations  of  predecessors  can  be  justly  proud  of  what  their 
dollars  have  done.  The  state-federal  Cooperative  Wildlife  Management 
Program  between  the  Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  epitomizes  a  state  solution  for  a  state  situation. 
In  1938,  when  the  program  began,  wildlife  needed  help  desperately.  Dedi- 
cated employees,  both  state  and  federal,  stretched  the  funds  from  the  stamp 
to  maximize  benefits  to  wildlife. 

The  tradition  of  cooperation  has  continued  and  sportsmen  are  now 
drawing  dividends  on  their  investment.  Of  the  big  game  harvested  on  public 
lands,  75  percent  of  the  deer  and  turkey  and  50  percent  of  the  bear  come 
from  the  two  national  forests. 

Shrewd  wildlife  management  on  these  lands  played  a  pivotal  role  in 
restoring  deer  and  turkeys  in  the  state.  It  offered  protection  for  the  black 
bear,  making  sustained  yield  management  possible.  It  also  offered  stability 
for  a  number  of  endangered  species. 

Research  funded  by  the  program  has  developed  many  new  ways  to 
enhance  wildlife  benefits  in  otherwise  routine  timber  management  practices 
at  little  or  no  additional  cost.  Much  of  the  research  that  has  led  to  better 
management  of  turkey,  bear,  grouse  and  squirrel  was  sponsored  by  the 
forest  stamp  program. 

The  Cooperative  Wildlife  Management  Program  has  promulgated  a 
teamwork  approach  that,  in  addition  to  being  the  first,  has  to  be  one  of  the 
best  in  the  nation.  It  is  a  triumph  for  modern  wildlife  management  and  a 
mecca  for  Virginia  outdoorsmen  of  all  types.  May  its  next  50  years  be  as 
productive. 


C-i^*w^    ^T". 


James  A.  Remington,  Executive  Director 
Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 


George  Wayne  Kelley,  Supervisor 
George  Washington  National  Forest 

Charles  W.  Cartwright,  Supervisor 
Jefferson  National  Forest 
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This  issue  of  Virginia  Wildlife  is  dedicated  to  the 
commemoration  of  the  50th  year  anniversary  of 
the  Cooperative  Wildlife  Management  Agree- 
ment between  the  Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Cover 

White-tailed  deer;  photo  by  William  S.  Lea.  A 
full-color  Virginia  Wildlife  poster  of  this  cover 
is  available  for  $7.00.  See  page  30  for  details. 
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Dedicated  to  the  Conservation  of  Virginia's  Wildlife  and  Related  Natural  Resources 


by  Dennis  Danner 


One  of  the  first  things  I  was 
told  after  coming  to  Virginia 
from  California  was  that  I 
would  have  to  buy  a  National  Forest 
Stamp  if  I  wanted  to  hunt,  trap  or  fish 
on  National  Forest  lands.  It  sounded 
rather  silly  to  me  at  first,  and  I  wrote  it 
off  as  just  one  more  needless  rule — 
another  example  of  the  conservative 
East  versus  the  liberal  West.  However, 
I  quickly  learned  that  this  little  stamp 
was  the  cornerstone  to  a  long-estab- 
lished program  of  cooperative  fish  and 
wildlife  management  that  has  served  as 
a  model  for  many  other  states  both 
East  and  West. 

The  most  striking  difference  I  first 
noticed  in  National  Forest  wildlife 
management  here  in  Virginia  was  the 
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intensity  of  on-the-ground  involve- 
ment by  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  As  a  Forest 
Service  District  Biologist  in  Grove- 
land,  California,  I  had  worked  closely 
with  a  state  biologist  who  offered 
advice  and  coordination  on  the  man- 
agement of  key  winter  ranges  for  two 
mule  deer  herds.  However,  here  I 
found  that  I  have  almost  daily  contact 
with  Game  Department  personnel. 
My  most  frequent  contacts  are  with 
Game  Department  Supervising  Wild- 
life Biologist,  Mack  Walls,  who  covers 
the  entire  forest  and  is  assisted  by  a 
staff  that  includes  two  District  Wild- 
Opposite:  Whitetop  Mountain  in  southwest  life  Biologists  and  one  or  two  Wildlife 
Virginia  lies  within  the  Jefferson  National  Management  Area  Supervisors  for  each 
Forest,  and  is  one  of  the  state's  biological  trea-  of  our  Ranger  Districts.  Instead  of  just 
sures;  photo  by  Rob  Simpson.  offering  advice  and  coordination,  I 


found  folks  here  actively  involved  in 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a 
large  number  of  direct  habitat  improve- 
ments on  National  Forest  lands  in 
addition  to  coordinating  closely  with 
our  timber,  fire  and  recreation  pro- 
grams. Furthermore,  it  wasn't  just  a 
situation  of  someone  meeting  with  us 
when  we  requested  help.  I  found  that 
the  Game  Department  personnel  had 
offices  across  the  Forest  at  locations 
where  they  worked  daily  with  Forest 
Service  employees  on  each  Ranger 
District.  The  two  District  Biologists 
share  office  space  at  our  Blacksburg 
Ranger  District  and  Mt.  Rogers  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  and  all  the  dis- 
tricts share  or  provide  work  center 
space  to  house  the  equipment  and 
materials  needed  for  habitat  improve- 
ment and  maintenance. 

The  Jefferson  National  Forest  is 
blessed  with  fish  and  wildlife,  thanks 
in  great  part  to  the  close  coordination 
between  our  two  agencies  over  the  past 
50  years.  In  fact,  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  accomplishing  much  for  fish 
and  wildlife  without  this  cooperation. 
For  both  legal  and  traditional  reasons 
that  go  all  the  way  back  to  our  colonial 
days,  the  responsibility  for  the  animals 
on  National  Forest  lands  belongs  to 
the  state,  but  the  responsibility  for 
their  habitat  belongs  to  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  It's  sort  of  like  owning  your 
pet  dog  or  cat,  but  depending  on 
someone  else  to  provide  it  with  food 
and  shelter.  Without  strong  coopera- 
tion, the  animal  would  struggle  to 
survive. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Jefferson, 
the  fish  and  wildlife  were  truly  strug- 
gling to  survive.  Now,  after  50  years  of 
cooperative  management,  they  are 
thriving.  The  forest  today  supports 
some  of  the  best  fish  and  wildlife  pop- 
ulations in  southwestern  Virginia.  Even 
though  it  represents  only  1 1%  of  the 
19  counties  where  it  is  located,  the 
forest  usually  contributes  35%  of  the 
deer  harvest,  40%  of  the  turkey  harv- 
est, and  70%  of  the  bear  harvest  for 
this  area.  And,  the  vast  majority  of 
native  and  wild  trout  streams  in 
southwestern  Virginia  are  found  on 
the  Jefferson.  Such  steams  as  Laurel 
Creek  and  Green  Cove  Creek  on  the 
Mt.  Rogers  National  Recreation  Area 
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have  truly  become  some  of  the  best 
trout  waters  in  the  state. 

Although  early  cooperative  manage- 
ment efforts  focused  on  reestablishing 
game  populations  and  sport  fishing, 
recent  years  have  seen  increased  em- 
phasis on  nongame  species  as  well. 
Two  species  that  have  received  a  lot  of 
this  cooperative  attention  the  past 
three  years  have  been  the  peregrine 
falcon  and  the  northern  flying  squirrel, 
both  endangered  species.  Together, 
with  the  help  of  the  Game  Depart- 
ment's Nongame  and  Endangered 
Species  Program,  we  have  been  trying 
to  reestablish  the  peregrine  in  the 
mountains  of  southwest  Virginia  and 
also  trying  to  determine  the  presence 
and  distribution  of  the  northern  flying 
squirrel  throughout  the  same  area. 


Cooperation  between  the  Game  Department 
and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  resulted  in  the 
monitoring  of  the  rare  northern  flying  squirrel , 
the  reintroduction  of  the  peregrine  falcon  in 
southwest  Virginia,  and  the  stocking  and 
management  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  trout 
streams  on  our  two  national  forests.  Top: 
Checking  northern  flying  squirrel  nesting  boxes 
on  thefefferson;  photo  by  Virginia  Shepherd. 
Middle:  Peregrine  falcons  are  being  success- 
fully hacked  in  the  Mt.  Rogers  area;  photo  by 
Rob  Simpson.  Right:  Trout  stocking  on 
national  forests  sometimes  involves  helicopter 
drops  into  remote  areas;  photo  by  Cindie 
Brunner. 


In  cooperation  with  Dr.  Mitchell 
Byrd  of  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  we  have  used  the  labor,  money 
and  equipment  from  the  Game  Depart- 
ment and  the  Forest  Service  to  set  up 
"hacking"  boxes  to  feed  young  pere- 
grines under  the  close  attention  of  a 
"hack  attendant"  who  watches  over 
the  birds  while  they  are  fledging.  We 
are  into  our  third  year  of  this  program, 
and  are  hopeful  that  we  will  soon  find 
mature  birds  returning  to  the  hacking 
area  to  nest. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  been  sur- 
veying higher  elevation  spruce  and 
northern  hardwoods  stands  for  the 
presence  of  northern  flying  squirrels 
on  the  Forest.  Although  other  subspe- 
cies of  this  squirrel  are  common  farther 
north,  the  one  we  have  in  Virginia  is 
probably  a  remnant  from  times  when 
the  climate  was  much  colder,  and 
spruce-fir  stands  were  common.  Con- 
sequently, only  small  islands  of  poten- 
tial habitat  exist  on  the  Forest  today. 
To  survey  these  areas,  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice purchased  the  material,  and  the 
Game  Department  constructed  the 
boxes,  and  we  now  periodically  check 
them  for  flying  squirrel  use.  After  a  lot 
of  tree  climbing,  swatting  a  few  bees, 
and  disturbing  a  few  hornets,  we  have 
confirmed  that  at  least  20  northern 
flying  squirrels  are  present  on  the  Jef- 
ferson in  at  least  two  locations.  We  are 
now  expanding  our  survey  into  other 
likely  areas  to  gain  more  knowledge  of 
their  distribution  on  the  Forest. 

Not  all  of  the  work  is  as  exciting  as 
the  peregrine  recovery  or  flying  squir- 
rel survey.  Much  of  the  day-to-day 
cooperation  involves  routine  mowing, 
seeding,  discing,  liming  and  general 
maintenance  of  the  many  wildlife 
openings  on  the  forest,  or  the  con- 
struction of  waterholes,  or  stocking  of 
trout.  All  of  these  activities  involve 
personnel  from  both  agencies  working 
side  by  side  and  sharing  equipment. 

We  have  also  shared  training  oppor- 
tunities on  a  number  of  topics  such  as 
wildlife  diseases,  deer  population  mod- 
eling, stream  structures  for  fish,  and 
raptor  identification  and  management. 
Learning  together  at  workshops  has 
not  only  improved  our  abilities  to 
work  together,  but  has  also  helped  us 
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To  commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Virginia 
National  Forest  Stamp,  the  Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  commissioned  Durant  Ball  to  create  the 
white-tailed  deer  art  stamp  pictured  above.  This  is  the  first 
time  such  a  stamp  has  been  used  in  the  50-year  program  of 
the  Virginia  Forest  Stamp,  and  a  companion  collectable  art 
print  has  been  reproduced  in  conjunction  with  the  stamp, 
which  art  collectors  will  view  as  an  important  "first  of  state" 
print.  The  print  will  be  produced  in  a  limited  edition  of 
2,500  signed  and  numbered  prints  available  from  fine  art 
dealers  around  Virginia  for  $238.00.  Durant  Ball's  "Alerted 
Whitetail  Buck"  will  also  be  available  as  a  fine  art  poster  in 
24x18  inches  for  $10.00. 

The  stamp  itself  is  available  from  the  Game  Department 
and  all  license  agents  for  $3.00,  and  is  required  for  anyone 
hunting  or  fishing  on  National  Forest  lands.  The  prints  and 
posters,  however  are  not  available  from  Game  Department 
offices,  and  can  only  be  purchased  from  fine  art  dealers.  All 
funds  from  the  stamp  proceeds  will  continue  to  sustain  the 
cooperative  fisheries  and  wildlife  management  projects  of 
the  George  Washington  and  Jefferson  National  Forests  by 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 


to  identify  common  fish  and  wildlife 
goals  for  the  Forest. 

The  cooperative  spirit  that  has  been 
fostered  between  the  U.S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice and  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  has  been 
infectious.  It  is  no  longer  just  a  two- 
agency  program.  Both  agencies  are 
actively  pursuing  cooperation  from 
numerous  interested  parties  that  wish 
to  contribute  anything  from  labor  to 
money  to  help  improve  the  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  on  the  Jefferson.  As 
a  result  of  new  programs  such  as  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service's  Challenge-Cost 
Share  Program  and  the  Game  Depart- 
ment's Nongame  and  Endangered 
Species  Tax  Check-off  Program,  both 
agencies  are  now  actively  involved 
with  cooperative  projects  that  include 
participation  from  groups  such  as  the 
Virginia  Wild  Turkey  Federation, 
Trout  Unlimited,  The  Appalachian 
Forest  Management  Group,  Old  Do- 
minion Sportsman's  Club,  and  local 
county  governments.  The  list  of  coop- 
erators  gets  longer  every  month. 

Over  the  last  seven  years  as  the  Jef- 
ferson's Wildlife  Biologist,  I  have  been 
part  of  this  cooperative  program  and 
witnessed  the  closeness  that  exists  on 
the  ground  between  our  field  person- 
nel and  the  Game  Department.  It 
never  ceases  to  amaze  me  how  a  pro- 
gram that  began  with  the  simple 
requirement  to  purchase  a  National 
Forest  Stamp  to  hunt,  trap  or  fish  on 
National  Forest  lands  has  helped  pro- 
duce the  tremendous  fisheries  and 
wildlife  resources  we  have  on  the  Jef- 
ferson today.  I  realize  it  hasn't  been  all 
wine  and  roses,  and  just  like  any  mar- 
riage, there  have  been  some  disagree- 
ments and  occasional  spats.  But,  just 
like  any  marriage  that  survives  to  cele- 
brate its  50th  anniversary,  both  part- 
ners in  this  cooperative  program  have 
a  firm,  commitment  to  the  "vows"  that 
they  put  into  writing  50  years  ago.  As  a 
result,  we  have  succeeded  in  accomp- 
lishing something  together  that  has 
been  far  greater  than  either  agency 
could  have  done  alone.  And  all  Virgi- 
nians should  be  proud  of  it.  □ 

Dennis  Danner  is  the  Forest  Wildlife  Biologist 
on  the  Jefferson  National  Forest.  He  works  in 
the  Forest  Supervisor's  Office  in  Roanoke, 
Virginia. 
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YOU'RE  MISSING 

if  you  haven't  discovered  the 


One  of  the  best  kept  secrets  in 
the  East  is  the  variety  of  out- 
door recreation  opportunities 
available  on  the  Jefferson  National 
Forest  in  southwest  Virginia.  The 
700,000-acre  forest  follows  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  for  218  miles,  pro- 
viding spectacular  vistas  and  tranquil 
mountain  valleys. 

There  are  more  than  200,000  acres 
of  congressionally  designated  special 
areas  on  the  Forest,  including  the 
Mount  Rogers  National  Recreation 
Area,  nine  wilderness  areas,  and  part 
of  the  Maine  to  Georgia  Appalachian 
National  Scenic  Hiking  Trail.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  eight  fishing  lakes  and 
more  than  400  miles  of  trout  streams. 
Horseback  riding  and  hiking  are 
popular  attractions  on  nearly  1,000 
miles  of  trails  and  summer  is  tradition- 
ally the  "camping  season,"  the  time 
when  most  people  discover  the  Jeffer- 
son's campgrounds.  Even  then,  except 
for  the  most  popular  holiday  week- 
ends, sites  are  always  available.  The 
Forest  Service  does  not  provide  indi- 
vidual campsite  hookups,  but  drink- 
ing water,  toilet  facilities  and  in  some 
cases  warm  water  showers  are  pro- 
vided. And  all  major  campgrounds 
have  trailer  dump  stations.  A  bonus 
on  National  Forests  is  that  campsites 
are  almost  always  more  spacious  and 
have  more  landscape  screening  than  is 
usual  in  private  campgrounds.  And 
several  of  the  areas  have  lakes,  swim- 
ming beaches  and  bathhouses.  Many 
campgrounds  are  near  hiking  trails 
which  connect  with  the  Appalachian 
Trail. 

Although  the  summer  season  is  well 
known,  as  yet  most  visitors  have  not 
discovered  other  surprisingly  delight- 
ful camping  times.  According  to  Dis- 
trict Ranger  Lou  Brossy,  "An  extra 
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THE  BEST 


by  Lionel  Melancon 


Jefferson  National  Forest 

A  view  from  Wilburn's  Ridge  in  the  Mt.  Rogers  National  Recreation  Area  in  the  Jefferson 
National  Forest;  photo  by  Lee  Walker. 


blanket  is  all  that's  needed  to  enjoy  the 
spring  wildflower  or  fall  color  season 
when  campground  space  or  backcoun- 
try  camping  is  always  available.  And, 
people  are  just  beginning  to  discover 
the  special  winter  outdoor  opportuni- 
ties in  the  area." 

Wildflower  enthusiasts  enjoy  a  long 
season  in  southwest  Virginia  as  many 
flowering  plants  are  in  bloom  begin- 
ning in  early  spring  and  on  into  late 
fall.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
fall  is  more  spectacular  than  spring  on 
the  Forest  because  each  one  seems  to 
outdo  the  last.  Arguments  are  often 
accented  with  photographs  of  a  moun- 
tainside of  blooming  serviceberry, 
redbud  or  dogwood  or  a  like  snapshot 
of  the  same  area  aflame  with  reds, 
golds,  orange  and  amber,  as  the  leaves 
of  sugar  maple,  sumac,  poplar  and 
other  trees  change  color. 

The  forest  also  is  interspersed  with 
thousands  of  small  clearings  main- 
tained for  wildlife,  which  are  excellent 
watching  areas  for  those  who  prefer  to 
hunt  with  camera  or  binoculars.  In 
addition  to  the  variety  of  birds  ob- 
served on  the  Forest,  seasonal  changes 
offer  an  excellent  chance  to  see  large 
numbers  of  broad- winged  hawks  climb 
thermals  as  they  migrate  across  the 
"High  Country." 

A  bonus  to  this  seasonal  variety  is 
the  unusual  lack  of  biting  and  stinging 
insects  in  the  higher  elevations  of  the 
Jefferson  National  Forest.  Chiggers  are 
uncommon  on  the  Forest  except  at  the 
lowest  elevations.  While  ticks  should 
always  be  taken  seriously,  they  are 
rarely  encountered  on  the  Forest. 
Sometimes  gnats  can  get  pesky,  but  for 
the  most  part,  insect  repellent  will 
probably  be  the  least  used  of  the  sup- 
plies you  bring  with  you. 

Aside  from  the  many  things  to  do 
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Right:  The  round-leafed  birch  (Betula  uber) 
15  found  only  one  place  in  the  world — and  at 
only  one  site — on  the  Jefferson  National 
Forest.  And  (above)  the  mountain  laurel 
(Kalmia  latifblia),  although  not  rare  to  moun- 
tain people,  is  a  rare  and  spectacular  sight  on 
the  Jefferson  to  lowland  dwellers. 
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Jefferson  National  Forest 


on  the  Jefferson  National  Forest  and 
the  seclusion  which  can  be  easily  found, 
the  entire  Appalachian  region  sur- 
rounding it  is  a  profusion  of  activity  all 
summer  long.  Old  time  fiddler's  con- 
ventions are  held  in  some  nearby 
community  on  every  weekend,  and 
the  area  is  becoming  known  for  not 
only  the  number,  but  also  the  size  of  its 
"flea  markets." 

Regardless  of  when  you  visit,  you'll 
find  a  variety  of  sights,  sounds  and 
experiences  that  you'll  always  remem- 
ber. 

For  more  detailed  information  on 
the  Jefferson  National  Forest,  the 
Forest  Service  is  offering  a  special  free 
"Recreation  Information  Packet." 
Send  a  postcard  or  letter  to:  Recrea- 
tion, Jefferson  National  Forest,  210 
Franklin  Road,  SW,  Caller  Service 
2900,  Roanoke,  VA  24001,  phone 
(703)982-6261.  D 

Lionel  Melancon  has  worked  for  nearly  three 
decades  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  outdoor 
recreation. 
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Great  Game  Preserve  Proposed  in 
Virginia 

That  was  the  headline  in  a  Harri- 
sonburg newspaper  50  years  ago,  on 
September  25,  1937.  The  article  went 
on  to  say  that  the  State  of  Virginia  was 
cooperating  with  the  George  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  National  Forests  to 
create  "the  greatest  hunting  and  fish- 
ing preserve  East  of  the  Mississippi 
River." 

Less  than  a  year  after  the  headline 
was  printed,  the  first  cooperative 
agreement  between  a  state  game  and 
fish  agency  and  the  Forest  Service  was 
signed  on  July  1,  1938.  According  to 
this  original  agreement,  a  $  1  fee  was  to 
be  collected  for  hunting,  fishing  and 
trapping  on  the  National  Forests. 

Funds  collected  from  sales  of  the 
stamp  were  to  be  spent  on  projects 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  Game  Department,  in- 
cluding intensive  game  and  fish  protec- 
tion, restocking,  and  habitat  improve- 


ment. But  the  most  important  point  of 
the  agreement  was  the  decision  to 
manage  the  game  and  fish  as  a  perpet- 
ual crop.  Previous  emphasis  had  been 
placed  on  protection  and  stocking,  but 
now  efforts  were  to  stress  habitat 
development. 

Developing  the  potential  of  the  larg- 
est public  hunting  and  fishing  area  east 
of  the  Mississippi  was  a  king-sized  job. 
The  mountain  country  of  Virginia  had 
suffered  from  years  of  abuse.  The  early 
settlers  had  considered  the  trees  and 
wildlife  incompatible  with  their  way  of 
life.  The  forests  had  been  cut  to  build 
forts,  houses  and  fences,  or  just 
chopped  down  and  burned  to  make 
room  for  crops.  Repeated  forest  fires 
were  intentionally  started  to  clear  the 
lands  of  snakes  and  to  make  room  for 
sunlight  and  more  berries. 


In  the  1800s,  a  booming  iron  indus- 
try sprang  up  throughout  the  moun- 
tains of  Virginia.  Charcoal  was  used  to 
fuel  the  furnaces  for  smelting  the  ore 
into  pig  iron.  Each  furnace  used  about 
150  acres  of  woodland  a  year,  and  the 
cutting  was  not  done  in  patches.  About 
25  years  later,  the  area  could  be 
"coaled"  again. 

The  mountains  were  crisscrossed 
with  roads,  usually  following  the  easi- 
est terrain  along  or  even  in  the 
streambeds,  and  large  test  pits  and 
mining  operations  dotted  the  cutover 
landscape.  Repeated  wildfires  occurred 
from  the  charcoal  operations,  and  ero- 
sion control  was  unheard-of  at  the 
time. 

By  the  late  1800s,  coke  replaced 
charcoal,  and  Virginia's  outdated  iron 
furnaces  were  replaced  by  newer  fur- 
naces in  Pennsylvania.  As  the  forest 
began  to  renew  itself,  people  realized  it 
needed  protection.  The  muddy  waters, 
floods,  and  irregular  stream  flows  also 


by  Terry  Lewis 


The  Spark 
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in  1938 
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attracted  attention,  and  in  1911  the 
Weeks  Law  authorized  the  purchase  of 
lands  in  the  East  for  National  Forests. 

By  now  the  destruction  of  the  iron 
era  was  over,  but  also  gone  was  most  of 
the  wildlife.  The  last  buffalo  had  been 
killed  much  earlier,  in  1797;  the  last 
elk  was  shot  in  1855;  the  mountain 
lion  disappeared  about  1880,  and  the 
last  wolf  was  killed  in  Virginia  in  1910. 
By  1900,  the  deer  were  gone  from  all 
but  one  or  two  counties,  and  bears 
were  practically  extinct.  The  only  wild 
turkeys  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  were  in 
what  is  now  the  George  Washington 
National  Forest. 

Fire  protection  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  vegetative  cover  were  the  big- 
gest jobs  in  the  Shenandoah  National 
Forest,  renamed  the  George  Washing- 
ton in  1932.  The  eventual  re-establish- 
ment of  an  economically  valuable 
forest  and  watershed  was  a  long-range 
plan. 

Work  between  the  Virginia  Game 


and  Inland  Fisheries  personnel  and 
Forest  Service  personnel  was  founded 
on  mutual  goodwill  at  this  time.  They 
cooperated  in  the  first  deer  restocking 
in  the  late  1920s,  introducing  animals 
from  as  far  away  as  Pennsylvania  and 
Michigan.  The  establishment  of  a  few 
small  herds  demonstrated  that  deer 
could  be  brought  back  in  this  manner. 
An  extensive  system  of  refuges  was  set 
up  on  the  Forest  in  an  effort  to  protect 
newly  stocked  game  from  poachers 
and  free-running  dogs. 

Trout  stocking  started  in  1931,  and 
some  stream  improvement  work  was 
completed  by  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  boys,  who  spent  thousands 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Virginia 
Game  Department  have  worked  cooperatively 
for  50  years  to  bring  hack  the  wildlife  popula- 
tions that  had  been  decimated  try  over  100 
years  of  habitat  destruction;  photo  iry  William 
S.Lea. 


of  hours  helping  to  re-establish  wild- 
life in  the  young  Forest. 

The  cooperative  work  that  was  based 
on  goodwill  became  formalized  with 
the  signing  of  the  agreement  50  years 
ago.  Developing  the  huge  hunting  and 
fishing  preserve  swung  into  high  gear. 
At  this  time  it  was  recognized  that 
wildlife  was  generally  a  product  of  the 
forest  edge,  so  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  clearings  was  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  early  wild- 
life work.  Some  of  these  were  classi- 
fied as  "agricultural  clearings,"  and 
were  seeded  to  wildlife  food  crops. 
Others  were  just  forest  openings  to 
encourage  natural  low-growing  food 
plants.  These  had  to  be  cut  back  peri- 
odically to  prevent  their  return  to 
forest  cover.  Water  holes  were  incor- 
porated into  clearings  wherever  pos- 
sible. 

Since  natural  plant  succession 
tended  to  close  forest  openings  rapidly, 
logging  roads  and  log  landings  were 
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seeded  to  grass  and  de-bushed  regu- 
larly to  keep  them  open.  Trails  were 
developed  to  create  openings  and  to 
offer  hunter  access. 

Pine  trees  and  other  conifers  were 
planted  where  cover  was  needed.  Fruit 
and  nut  trees  and  grape  vines  were 
planted  throughout  the  Forest  to 
increase  the  food  supply. 

Deer  stocking  was  increased  and 
continued  for  many  years  until  a 
breeding  population  became  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  available  range. 
Turkeys  reared  at  the  State  Game 
Farm  were  widely  stocked  in  the  forest 
areas  during  the  early  years  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  the  first  birds  were  so 
domesticated  that  survival  in  the  wild 
was  beyond  their  capability.  Later, 
birds  of  a  wilder  strain  were  successful 
in  establishing  some  new  flocks,  but 
real  success  in  turkey  transplanting 
didn't  occur  until  wild  birds  were 
trapped  and  relocated. 

Although  the  original  concept  of  the 


U.S.  Forest  Service  and  Game  Department 
biologists  work  together  in  the  field  on  wildlife 
management,  including  the  monitoring  of  the 
federally  endangered  northern  flying  squirrel 
populations  and  timber  management  for  white- 
tailed  deer. 


photo  by  Virginia  Shepherd 


cooperative  plan  was  to  accomplish 
the  desired  wildlife  habitat  by  carefully 
planned  forestry  practices,  this  has 
only  become  possible  in  recent  years. 
Timber  management  has  changed  as 
the  Forest  has  matured  and  as  new 
techniques  have  been  adopted. 

Today,  timber  management  is  care- 
fully coordinated  with  other  resources 
to  insure  that  the  cuts  are  relatively 
small  and  irregularly  shaped  to  pro- 
duce maximum  edge  for  wildlife. 
Timber  harvests  and  thinning  are  also 
scattered  for  greater  beneficial  effects 
to  wildlife.  Game  Department  biolo- 
gists and  managers  work  closely  with 
Forest  Service  personnel  in  planning 
the  timber  management  program  on 
the  Forest,  to  create  the  best  condi- 
tions for  wildlife  as  possible. 

The  emphasis  on  special  develop- 
ments for  wildlife  is  now  toward  plant- 
ings and  projects  that  are  economically 
practical  and  require  a  minimum 
amount  of  care.   For  example,   the 


photo  by  William  S.  Lea 
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establishment  of  small  waterholes  to 
meet  wildlife  needs  is  receiving  in- 
creased emphasis. 

As  the  Forest  matures,  it  is  becom- 
ing more  desirable  for  turkeys  and 
squirrels.  Deer  populations  have  sta- 
bilized and  are  on  a  sustained  yield 
basis.  Ruffed  grouse  continue  to  be  in 
good  supply  for  those  with  the  ambi- 
tion to  hunt  them.  Bear  numbers  show 
slight  ups  and  downs,  but  some  areas 
have  produced  as  many  bears  as  any 
comparable  area  in  the  East. 

The  trout  fishery  is  also  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Forest  management, 
and  thousands  of  catchable  size  fish  are 
stocked  each  year  in  the  Forest  streams. 
Native  book  trout  can  be  found  in  the 
smaller  streams  and  headwaters. 

The  Cooperative  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Plan  has  clearly  shown  that  two 
separate  agencies,  one  federal  and  one 
state,  can  work  together  for  a  common 
goal.  It  proved  that  wildlife  manage- 
ment can  be  an  important  part  of  the 


Clockwise  from  top:  U.S.  Forest  Service's 
Keith  Lawrence  and  John  Jessee  with  the 
Game  Department  discuss  plans  for  trout 
stocking.  Below  right:  An  early  morning  truck 
loading  of  trout  at  the  Game  Department's 
Marion  Fish  Hatchery.  Below  left:  The  resto- 
ration of  the  wild  turkey  has  been  a  major 
success  of  federal  and  state  cooperation. 


total  resource  development  on  Na- 
tional Forest  lands  under  the  system  of 
multiple  use  management.  It  also 
demonstrated  that  hunters  could  and 
would  help  foot  the  bill  for  extensive 
wildlife  development  from  which  they 
could  see  immediate  and  lasting  bene- 
fits. 

The  success  of  this  Cooperative 
Plan  has  been  an  inspiration  and  its 
design  a  guide  to  conservationists 
throughout  the  nation.  In  fact,  some 
neighboring  states  have  adopted  sim- 
ilar plans. 

In  the  years  to  come,  as  we  feel  the 
increasing  push  of  an  expanding  popu- 
lation and  the  tremendous  increase  of 
leisure  time,  we  should  look  back  with 
wonder  and  respect  to  the  people  who, 
50  years  ago,  proposed  and  made  a 
reality  "the  greatest  hunting  and  fish- 
ing preserve  East  of  the  Mississippi 
River."  □ 

Terry  Lewis  is  an  information  specialist  for  the 
George  Washington  National  Forest. 


photo  by  Cindie  Brunner 


photo  by  Virginia  Shepherd 


photo  by  Tim  Black 
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by  Tom  Wright 


If  you  need  to  get  away  from  it  all 
and  you  like  the  idea  of  a  walk  in 
the  woods,  you  should  try  hiking 
some  of  the  800  miles  of  trails  on  the 
George  Washington  National  Forest. 
The  Forest  has  short,  paved  trails 
with  interpretive  information  to  intro- 
duce visitors  to  the  outdoors.  Longer, 
loop  trails  near  the  more  popular 
recreation  areas  can  provide  a  few 
hours  of  pleasant  hiking.  And  long- 
distance, backcountry  trails  lead  hik- 
ers into  more  remote  areas  where 
scenery  often  is  spectacular. 

The  following  information  will  help 
you  plan  your  hike: 

Interpretive  Trails 

For  a  family  outing,  try  the  interpre- 
tive trails  of  Massanutten  Mountain. 
Three  trails  offer  easy,  informative 
Forest  hikes: 

Discovery  Way:  A  paved  trail  suita- 
ble for  wheelchairs,  at  Massanutten 
Visitor  Center  on  U.S.  211  (Lee 
Ranger  District). 

Storybook  Trail:  A  paved  trail  telling 
the  geological  story  of  Massanutten 
Mountain.  Ends  at  an  overlook  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  looking  toward 
Luray.  One  mile  north  of  U.S.  211, 
near  Massanutten  Visitor  Center,  on 
Forest  Road  274  (Lee  Ranger  District). 

Lion's  Tale:  A  trail  highlighting  the 
Forest  and  the  creatures  that  live  in  it. 
Interpretation  is  for  both  sighted  and 
sight  impaired.  On  Forest  Road  274 
about  5  miles  north  of  U.S.  211  (Lee 
Ranger  District). 

Recreation  Loops 

These  loop  trails  offer  opportuni- 
ties for  a  day's  outing  near  developed 
recreation  areas: 

Crabtree  Falls:  A  2-mile  trail  with 
spectacular  views  of  water  cascades 
that  fall  a  total  of  1,200  feet.  Best  in 
winter  and  spring.  Hikers  are  cau- 
tioned to  remain  on  the  trail  and  estab- 
lished overlooks.  Trail  has  a  steady 
incline  with  good  surfacing.  Easiest 
access  is  from  VA  56,  east  of  the  Blue 
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To  You 


Wondering  where  to  enjoy  yourself  in  the  George 
Washington  National  Forest?  Here  are  some 
starting  places. 


An  aerial  view  of  the  Shenandoah  River  and  Valley,  and  Massanutten  Mountain — all  part 
of  the  George  Washington  National  Forest:  photo  try  Rob  Simpson. 


Ridge  Parkway  and  Montebello  (Ped- 
lar Ranger  District). 

North  River  Gorge:  The  trail  follows 
an  old  road  along  the  North  River, 
crossing  it  nine  times.  An  easy  walk, 
except  when  the  river  level  is  high. 
Nearby  are  North  River  Campground 
and  Todd  Lake  Recreation  Area. 
Access  at  North  River  Campground 
on  Forest  Road  95B,  or  one  mile  west 
of  Camp  May  Rather  Girl  Scout  Camp 
on  Forest  Road  95  (Dry  River  Ranger 
District). 

Sherando  Area  Trails:  The  trails 
around  Sherando  Lake  and  Upper 
Lake  are  easy  walks.  The  Cliff  Trail  has 
excellent  views  and  a  more  wilderness- 
like setting.  The  Blue  Loop  Trail  to 
Torry  Ridge  and  the  Orange  Trail  to 
White  Rock  Gap  are  recommended 
for  more  experienced  hikers.  The  Blue 
Loop  Trail  forms  a  3-mile  circuit  hike 
with  the  Torry  Ridge  Trail.  It's  quite 
steep.  The  Orange  Trail  is  a  2.5-mile 
hike,  on  a  moderate  grade,  to  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  (Pedlar  Ranger  Dis- 
trict). 

Trimble  Mountain  Trail:  A  4-mile 
trail  of  moderate  difficulty  providing 
panoramic  views  of  Reddish  Knob 
and  Shenandoah  Mountain  to  the  west, 
and  North  River  Gorge  to  the  east.  At 
Todd  Lake  Recreation  Area  (Dry  River 
Ranger  District). 

Special  Management  Areas 

The  Forest  has  several  areas  that 
have  been  set  aside  for  special  man- 
agement to  protect  unique  or  scenic 
features.  The  trails  here  vary  in  diffi- 
culty and  remoteness. 

Mt.  Pleasant-Pompey  Mountain:  A 
5-mile  loop  leading  to  the  rock  out- 
crops atop  the  4,07 1  foot  Mount  Plea- 
sant. The  trail  has  excellent  views  of 
the  Virginia  Piedmont  and  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains.  Parts  of  the  trail  are 
quite  strenuous.  Access  is  at  Hog 
Camp  Gap  on  Forest  Road  48.  Travel 
east  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  on 
U.S.  60,  then  north  1.7  miles  on  VA 
634.  Turn  right  on  VA  755,  go  2.2 
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miles  to  Forest  Road  48,  then  east  to 
Hog  Camp  Gap  (Pedlar  Ranger  Dis- 
trict). 

Big  Schloss:  Pastoral  valleys  in  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia  are  visible 
along  this  trail  as  hikers  pass  through 
the  geological  outcroppings  of  Big 
Schloss.  Area  includes  part  of  the 
Potomac  Appalachian  Trail  Club's  Big 
Blue  Trail.  Access  is  at  Wolf  Gap 
Recreation  Area  on  VA  675  at  the 
State  Line  (Lee  Ranger  District). 

Rich  Hole:  Virgin  timber  stands  are 
located  within  this  unique  part  of  the 
Forest.  Access  is  from  1-64,  Exit  11, 
west  of  Lexington.  Take  VA  850  (old 
U.S  60)  parking  at  the  beginning  of  the 
trail  (James  River  Ranger  District). 

St.  Mary's  Wilderness:  The  main  trail 
into  the  wilderness  area  begins  with  a 
horse  and  vehicle  barrier  at  the  end  of 
Forest  Road  41.  It  runs  6.3  miles  along 
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the  St.  Mary's  River  to  Forest  Road 
478.  Try  one  of  the  side  trails.  The 
Mine  Bank  Trail,  which  runs  south  2 
miles  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  across 
Fork  Mountain  Overlook,  branches 
off  to  the  right  from  the  St.  Mary's 
Trail  (Pedlar  Ranger  District). 

Crosscountry  Hiking 

Though  many  trails  are  excellent  for 
hiking  and  primitive  camping,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  best  for  long-distance 
hiking  and  long  stays  in  the  Forest 
environment. 

Appalachian  National  Scenic  Trail:- 
This  world-famous  trail,  a  continu- 
ous 2,000-mile  footpath  from  Maine 
to  Georgia,  runs  through  the  Forest's 
Pedlar  Ranger  District. 

Wild  Oak  National  Recreation  Trail: 
A  25.6  mile  high  country  loop.  The 
trail  has  wide  scenic  vistas  as  it  tra- 


verses the  ridgetops,  ranging  in  eleva- 
tion from  1,600  to  4,351  feet.  The 
Wild  Oak  Trail,  marked  with  a  grey- 
white  blaze,  connects  with  several  other 
trails,  including  some  leading  into  the 
Ramseys  Draft  Wilderness.  The  trail 
begins  at  Forest  Road  95  across  from 
Camp  May  Flather  (Dry  River  Ranger 
District). 

Shenandoah  Mountain  Trail:  A  re- 
mote, backcountry  trail  winding 
through  ridges  of  the  Shenandoah 
Mountain  Range,  the  trail  overlooks 
picturesque  Deerfield  Valley  to  the 
east  and  the  Williamsville  Valley  to 
the  west.  Built  in  the  1930s  by  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  the  trail 
begins  as  a  road  on  the  south  side  of 
U.S.  250,  1,000  feet  east  of  the  Con- 
federate Breastworks.  Several  inter- 
secting trails  can  be  used  for  shorter 
hikes  (Deerfield  Ranger  District). 


Great  North  Mountain:  This  14.5- 
mile  trail  leads  hikers  along  high,  nar- 
row ridges  and  varied  terrain  just 
below  Eliot  Knob,  the  highest  point  on 
the  Forest.  An  old,  no  longer  used  fire 
tower  on  the  knob  is  closed.  Follow 
VA  42  south  to  about  6  miles  past 
Craigsville,  turn  south  on  VA  687, 
then  3  miles  west  to  the  top  of  the 
ridge.  Limited  parking  available.  No 
vehicles  allowed  on  the  trail  (Deerfield 
Ranger  District). 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  wide 
variety  of  hiking  trails  on  the  George 
Washington  National  Forest.  For  more 
information,  contact  your  nearest 
Ranger  District  Office. 

We  trust  that  you  will  treasure  the 
trails  and  the  surrounding  Forest,  and 
protect  them  in  every  way  you  can.  □ 

Tom  Wright  is  a  landscape  architect  for  the 
George  Washington  National  Forest. 
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THE  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  FOREST: 

Dreary  and  Boring. 

You  wouldn't  like  it. 


There  was  a  wonderful  cartoon 
in  the  New  Yorker  recently  that 
pictured  Thoreau  at  Walden 
Pond  writing  a  postcard  to  Emerson. 
"Dear  Ralph,"  it  said,  "Talk  about 
boring! !  Nothing  to  do  but  take  stupid 
walks  in  the  dreary  woods!  You'd  hate 
it!!  Best  regards,  Henry."  If  Thoreau 
had  written  that  way,  the  caption 
explained,  Walden  Pond  would  still  be 
unspoiled. 

It  pains  me  to  say  anything  nice 
about  the  George  Washington  (GW) 
National  Forest.  For  those  of  us  who 
treasure  the  experience  of  solitude  in 
the  woods,  there's  always  a  conflict 
between  wanting  to  share  a  good  thing 
and  wanting  to  protect  it.  The  George 
Washington  National  Forest  seems 
particularly  vulnerable,  because  it  is  an 
island  of  forested,  unspoiled  land  in  a 
sea  of  recreational  users.  It  is  within  a 
day's  drive  of  54  million  people,  but 
only  4  million  visit  it  each  year. 

But  after  months  of  wading  through 
forest  management  plans,  environmen- 
tal impact  statements,  recreation  ana- 
lyses, critiques  of  recreation  analyses, 
and  comments  on  forest  management 
plans,  I've  concluded  there's  nothing 
secret  about  the  treasures  in  the  George 
Washington  National  Forest,  and  the 
more  we  know  about  what  a  unique 
resource  it  is,  the  better  we  may  be  able 
to  protect  it. 

I  think  of  myself  as  owner  of  the 
million  acres  that  make  up  the  GW  in 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  I  do  own 
it — so  do  you,  since  it  is  all  held  in 
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Opposite:  Massanutten  Mountain  in  the 
George  Washington  National  Forest;  photo  by 
Rob  Simpson. 

public  trust,  but  pride  of  ownership 
soon  gives  way  to  terror  when  you 
realize  we  are  also  responsible  for  how 
all  that  land  is  managed. 

Forest  Management  Plans  for  our 
National  Forests  are  intended  to  bal- 
ance such  uses  as:  outdoor  recreation, 
range,  timber,  watershed,  and  wildlife. 
Who  decides  which  users  are  most 
important?  The  Forest  Service  decides. 
But  they  are  also  guided  (and,  if  we  are 
to  count  the  evidence  of  dozens  of  legal 
appeals,  sometimes  nudged)  by  public 
opinion.  It  was  Gifford  Pinchot  who 
best  articulated  the  guiding  principle 
of  the  Forest  Service:  "Where  conflict- 
ing interests  must  be  reconciled,  the 
question  must  always  be  decided  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number  in  the  long  run." 
No  single  use  is  to  dominate  the  oth- 
ers. But  if  that  sounds  easy  in  the 
abstract,  try  juggling  the  interests  of 
backpackers,  lumbermen,  hikers,  hunt- 
ers, off-road  vehicle  users,  hang  glid- 
ers, bears,  and  flying  squirrels. 


To  make  a  long  story  short  on  the 
battle  over  who  gets  to  do  what  in  the 
George  Washington  National  Forest, 
know  that  the  Forest  Plan  adopted  for 
the  George  Washington  National 
Forest  in  1986  is  still  being  appealed 
by  conservation  groups  and  other  users 
of  the  Forest  concerned  about  issues 
like  these:  Do  logging  roads  enhance 
or  diminish  recreational  use  of  the 
Forest?  Is  clearcutting  an  acceptable 
timber  practice  and  how  much  timber 
should  be  cut?  Does  the  Forest  Plan 
favor  early  successional  wildlife  spe- 
cies like  deer  over  species  that  require 
older  growth  timber  like  bears? 

Conflicts  will  be  continuous  and 
inevitable,  but  most  people  agree  that 
what's  most  important  to  protect  in 
the  GW  is  what  it  can  provide  that  no 
other  land  in  Virginia  can.  What's 
that?  Irreplaceable  historic  treasures 
like  Indian  burial  mounds,  rare  wild- 
flowers  like  the  shale  barren  primrose, 
and  endangered  species  like  the  north- 
ern flying  squirrel  are  certainly  top 
priorities,  but  so  is  the  opportunity  for 
recreation  on  a  large  land  mass,  and 
timber  related  jobs  for  local  economies. 

What  the  GW  offers  is  vastness, 
and  it  offers  it  to  a  degree  that  the 
public  can  experience  in  few  other  pla- 
ces in  the  state.  Extended  backcountry 
camping,  hunting  beyond  earshot  of 
another  gun,  hiking  without  reaching 
the  end  of  the  trail,  fishing  in  a  secluded 
native  trout  stream,  resting  in  the 
shade  of  virgin  hemlocks — all  these 
the  GW  offers  in  a  setting  unparalleled 
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on  the  East  Coast. 

The  best  way  to  appreciate  what  the 
George  Washington  National  Forest 
has  to  offer  is  to  get  a  map  of  the  Forest 
distributed  free  from  the  Forest  Super- 
visor's office  and  each  of  the  six  Dis- 
trict Offices.  The  map  will  show  you 
the  boundaries  of  the  Forest  as  it 
stretches  140  miles  through  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  of  northwestern 
Virginia  and  eastern  West  Virginia.  If 
you  love  the  outdoors,  it  may  be  one 
of  the  most  useful  documents  you'll 
ever  own.  The  map  includes  enough 
highway  information  to  get  you  where 
you  want  to  go,  but  it  also  illustrates 
the  location  of  trails,  unimproved 
roads,  campsites,  picnic  sites,  boat 
ramps,  and  points  of  interest. 

There  are  also  more  detailed  maps 
available  from  the  Forest  Service  Offi- 
ces. The  Sportsman's  Guides,  for 
example,  include  not  only  contour 
lines,  but  information  about  where  to 
park  and  information  about  stocked 
trout  streams. 

It's  impossible  to  describe  all  the 
recreational  opportunities  available  in 
the  George  Washington  National 
Forest,  but  here's  a  brief  look  at  some 
of  what's  offered. 

Camping 

You  can  camp  almost  anywhere  in 
the  Forest.  Just  hike  in  and  pitch  your 
tent.  No  permits  are  required  and 
there  is  no  fee  for  primitive  camping. 
The  few  places  where  you  can't  camp 
are  specifically  marked. 

If  you  want  an  improved  site,  there 
are  36  developed  campgrounds  in  the 
Forest.  Six  of  them  have  sandy  lake- 
front  beaches,  and  some  of  them  are 
downright  plush.  The  Bolar  Mountain 
Campground  at  Lake  Moomaw  near 
Warm  Springs,  for  example,  has  elec- 
trical hookups,  warm  showers,  paved 
roads,  and  access  to  the  sandy  Lake 
Moomaw  beach  complete  with  swim- 
ming, sailing,  skiing,  and  weekend 
crowds.  The  improved  camgprounds 
are  operated  on  a  first  come  first 
served  basis,  although  some  of  them 
will  take  reservations  for  groups.  Fees 
range  from  about  $3  to  $  10  a  night  for 
family  campsites. 

Hunting  and  Fishing 

You  can  also  hunt  almost  anywhere 
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on  the  Forest  and  hunting  is  second 
only  to  pleasure  driving  in  highest 
recreational  use.  Bear,  turkey,  and 
deer  are  the  Forest's  most  sought  after 
game,  but  the  Forest  is  also  managed 
for  small  game.  Anglers  fish  for  brook 
and  rainbow  trout,  smallmouth  and 
largemouth  bass,  bluegill,  and  channel 
catfish  in  the  Forest's  lakes  and 
streams.  There  are  400  miles  of  trout 
streams  in  the  GW,  300  miles  of  that 
offering  scrappy  native  brook  trout. 

To  either  hunt  or  fish  in  the  National 
Forest  you  need  a  $3  National  Forest 
Stamp,  available  where  you  buy  your 
hunting  or  fishing  license  (exceptions 
include  Lake  Moomaw  and  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Shenandoah  River  where 
you  can  fish  without  the  National 
Forest  Stamp).  You  also  need  a  $6.50 
trout  license  to  fish  waters  stocked 
with  trout. 

The  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  uses  the  proceeds 
from  the  National  Forest  Stamps  to 
fund  cooperative  wildlife  management 
programs  on  the  Forest.  This  coopera- 
tive effort  began  in  1938  to  benefit 
Virginia  sportsmen,  and  it  has  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  deer  and  wild 
turkey  back  into  the  forest  and  in  habi- 
tat improvements  for  other  species. 

Hiking 

There  are  900  miles  of  trails  in  the 
George  Washington  National  Forest, 
from  old  wood  roads  and  level  trails 
beside  mountain  lakes  to  rugged 
mountain  trails.  The  Wild  Oak  Na- 
tional Recreation  Trail,  for  example,  is 
a  25.6  mile  loop  that  changes  more 
than  2,700  feet  in  elevation  as  it  passes 
through  the  Dry  River  Ranger  Dis- 
trict. Sixty-two  miles  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Trail  follow  the  crest  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  through  the  Forest. 
The  Forest  Service  publishes  descrip- 
tive brochures  of  many  individual 
trails,  and  an  excellent  guide  to  hiking 
the  GW  is  included  in  the  Sierra 
Club's  Hiking  the  Old  Dominion  by 
Allen  de  Hart.  "Hiking  Trails  of  the 
George  Washington  National  Forest," 
a  handout  distributed  by  the  Forest 
Service,  also  describes  some  of  the 
Forest's  most  popular  trails  and 
includes  comments  about  geologic 
formations,  overlooks,  wildflowers, 
trees,  and  historic  sites  you  shouldn't 
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Forest  Supervisor 
G.W.  National  Forest 
210  Federal  Building 
P.O.  Box  233 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801 
Phone:  703/433-2491 

Deerfield  Ranger  District 

District  Ranger,  David  Rhodes 

U.S.  Forest  Service 

2304  West  Beverley  Street 

P.O.  Box  419 

Staunton,  VA  24401 

Phone:  703/885-8028 

Dry  River  District 

District  Ranger,  George  B 
U.S.  Forest  Service 
112  North  River  Road 
Bridgewater,  VA  22812 
Phone:  703/828-25 

James  River  Ranger 
District  Ranger,  Bill  Leichter 
U.S.  Forest  Service 
313  South  Monroe  Avenue 
Covington,  VA  24426 
Phone:  703/962-2214 

Lee  Ranger  District 

District  Ranger,  John  Coleman 

U.S.  Forest  Service 

Windsor  Knit  Road 

Route  l,Box31A 

Edinburg,  VA  22824 

Phone:  703/984-4101  or  984-4102 


Pedlar  Ranger  District 

District  Ranger,  James  Hunt 

U.S.  Forest  Service 

2424  Magnolia  Avenue 

Buena  Vista,  VA  24416 

Phone:  703/261-6105  or  261-6106 

Warm  Springs  Ranger  District 

District  Ranger,  Vick  Gaines 
U.S.  Forest  Service 
HWY  220  South,  Route  2, 
Hot  Springs,  VA  24445 
Phone:  703/839-2521  or  8 
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miss  along  the  way.  It  is  available  free 
from  the  Forest  Supervisor's  Office. 

Wilderness  and  Special  Interest 
Areas 

There  are  dozens  of  sites  of  special 
historic  and  geologic  interest  in  the 
GW.  Imposing  stone  furnaces  like  the 
Mount  Tory  Furnace  (Pedlar  District) 
and  Elizabeth's  Furnace  (Lee  District) 
remind  visitors  of  the  pig  iron  indus- 
tries that  once  flourished  in  the  area, 
and  Camp  Roosevelt,  site  of  the  first 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Camp 
(Lee  District),  pays  tribute  to  the 
young  men  whose  labors  carved  many 
a  GW  recreation  area  and  road  out  of 
the  mountainside.  Other  areas  of  spe- 
cial interest  include  shale  barrens  that 
harbor  plant  communities  found  no- 
where else  in  the  world,  unusual  geo- 
logic formations  like  Jingling  Rocks, 
and  Indian  burial  mounds.  Crabtree 
Falls,  Virginia's  highest  waterfall,  spills 
1,200  feet  in  five  cascades  down  Pin- 
nacle Ridge  in  the  Pedlar  District. 

There  are  also  16,815  acres  of 
designated  wilderness  in  the  George 
Washington  National  Forest  and  sev- 
eral pockets  of  virgin  forest.  It  is  to 
these  areas  that  many  visitors  look  for 
the  experience  of  solitude  and  remote- 
ness in  a  mature  woodland.  Your  map 
will  show  you  the  way  to  Ramseys 
Draft  Wilderness  Area  on  the  Deer- 
field  Ranger  District  and  to  St.  Mary's 
Wilderness  Area  on  the  Pedlar  Dis- 
trict. There  are  also  two  wilderness 
study  areas,  Rough  Mountain  in  the 
Warm  Springs  District  and  Rich  Hole 
in  the  James  River  District. 

Forgive  me  if  I  withhold  directions 
to  the  most  beautiful  pocket  of  virgin 
hemlocks  I  know.  It's  the  spot  where  a 
dry  stream  bed  leads  down,  down, 
farther  than  a  day  will  take  you,  and 
the  mossy  mold  of  centuries  covers  the 
forest  floor.  It's  the  spot  with  the  red 
shelf  fungus  as  large  as  frying  pans  and 
the  white  snake  root  in  drifts.  It's  the 
spot  where  stumps  stand  tall  as  chim- 
neys and  downed  trees  form  forest 
highways  40  paces  long.  It's  the  spot 
near  the  360°  overlook,  the  black 
bears,  and  the  fetterbush.  But  it's 
dreary  and  boring.  You  wouldn't  want 
to  go  there.  □ 

Nancy  Hugo  is  a  freelance  outdoor  writer  who 
lives  in  Ashland. 
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A 

Day  in  the 
Life  of  a 
Forester 

(or,  there's  mare  to  life 
than  fighting  fires) 


by  Nancy  Hugo 
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ay  anything  you  want  to  about  me,  just 
don't  say  I  fight  fires  and  cut  down  trees." 
It's  understandable  Bob  Glasgow  might  not  want 
to  be  caught  in  a  Forest  Service  stereotype,  but  it's 
unlikely  anyone  would  cast  him  that  way.  Bob  Glas- 
gow, wildlife  biologist  for  the  George  Washington 
(GW)  National  Forest,  is  an  original  (though  he's 
been  known  to  fight  fires  and  cut  trees).  Typical  of 
his  iconoclasm  is  the  picture  of  Ernest  Darling  above 
his  desk  where  the  picture  of  Smokey  the  Bear 
should  be. 


U.S.  Forest  Service  wildlife  biologist  Bob  Glasgow  up  a  tree;  photo  by  Lynda  Richardson. 
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Ernest  Darling?  According  to  Glas- 
gow, Darling  was  a  professional  adven- 
turer who  explored  the  jungles  of 
Tahiti  and  got  people  to  pay  him  for 
showing  them  the  sights. 

"I  tell  people  in  the  office  he  was  the 
original  wildlife  biologist."  He  smiles: 
"He's  nothing  at  all  like  me." 

As  one  who  has  followed  Glasgow 
around,  I'm  happy  to  report  that  he's 
well  on  his  way  to  out-doing  Darling. 
It's  not  just  that  Glasgow  is  passionate 
about  the  plants  and  animals  he 
administers,  he's  also  knowledgeable, 
outspoken,  and  enthusiastic  enough  to 
keep  a  companion  walking  with  him 
several  hours  past  exhaustion.  "It  gets 
better"  is  all  he  has  to  say. 

To  see  a  man  who  loves  his  work, 
follow  Glasgow  to  what  he  calls  one  of 
the  crown  jewels  of  the  GW  Forest. 
It's  a  shale  barren  overlooking  the 
Cowpasture  River.  These  unusual 
south-facing  slopes  are  peculiar  to  the 
Appalachians.  Their  surface  is  strewn 
with  broken  shale  fragments  that  give 
way  under  the  footsteps  of  a  climber 
but  manage  to  hold  a  few  sparse  trees 
and  rare  endemic  wildflowers.  Here, 
within  arm's  reach  are  four  wildflow- 
ers found  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 
To  the  left  is  the  extravagant  seed  pod 
of  Clematis  viticaulis:  above,  the  bushy 
yellow  buckwheat  Erigonum  alleni:  just 
to  the  right  is  a  wand  of  endemic  gold- 
enrod  Solidago  harrissi,  and  just  ahead 
on  a  black  shale  cliff  is  the  sunlit  shale 
barren  primrose  Oenothera  argellicola. 
These  plants  have  evolved  with  the 
shale  barren  where  only  they  can  sur- 
vive the  hot  surface  soil  temperatures, 
and  then  thrive  in  the  lack  of  competi- 
tion. 

"To  a  botanist  this  is  like  ice  cream 
on  a  hot  day,"  says  Glasgow,  but  it 
doesn't  take  a  botanist  to  know  this  is 
good  stuff. 

From  the  shale  barrens,  head  with 
Glasgow  into  the  Marble  Valley  where 
he  checks  in  with  Lee  McDougal,  a 
VPI  graduate  student  studying  turkey 
populations.  McDougal  has  attached 
radio  transmitters  to  the  backs  of  19 
wild  turkeys  and  is  plotting  their 
courses  all  over  the  mountains.  From 
what  she  learns,  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Virginia  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  will  be  able  to  better 


assess  the  effects  of  open  and  closed 
roads  on  wild  turkey  populations. 

Next,  follow  Glasgow  up  a  tree — a 
red  spruce,  to  be  more  precise.  He's 
checking  a  squirrel  box  put  up  in 
cooperation  with  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 
Glasgow  hopes  to  catch,  tag,  and  release 
a  northern  flying  squirrel,  Virginia's 
rarest  mammal.  He  knows  they  have 
been  in  the  Forest  because  mammalo- 
gist  John  Pagels  recently  caught  three 
of  the  squirrels  in  Highland  County  as 
part  of  the  project.  From  a  computer 
printout  that  identified  the  stands 


where  the  northern  flying  squirrel 
would  be  most  likely  to  nest,  Glasgow 
and  his  colleagues  chose  the  most  aus- 
picious locations  and  put  up  nesting 
boxes.  Tied  to  the  tree  and  30  feet  off 
the  ground,  staring  nose-to-wood  at 
the  box,  one  wonders  if  Glasgow  really 
hopes  to  open  the  door  to  a  squirrel. 
With  a  bit  of  a  start,  he  opens  the  door 
to  nothing,  but  who  knows  when  the 
next  door  will  open  to  a  squirrel. 

It  is  the  sensitive,  threatened  and 
endangered  species  in  the  Forest  that 
Glasgow  considers  his  top  priority. 
His  job  is  to  protect  and  manage  their 


Two  rare  treasures  of  the  George  Washington 
National  Forest,  the  shale  barren  primrose 
(Oenothera  argellicola)  (above)  and  the 
Cow  Knob  salamander  (right);  photos  by 
Lynda  Richardson. 
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habitats  so  that  they  will  always  be 
there.  To  Glasgow,  it  is  not  just  the 
broad  expanses  of  forest  that  make  the 
GW  unique,  it  is  rare  animals  like  the 
Cow  Knob  salamander  that  lives  only 
on  Shenandoah  Mountain  above  3,000 
feet  and  on  North  Mountain  above 
2,800  feet,  and  it  is  the  Alpine  Grizzled 
Skipper  butterfly  that  feeds  only  on 
plants  in  the  shale  barrens. 

Glasgow  also  works  in  cooperation 
with  the  Game  Department  to  manage 
the  Forest's  game  species.  This  arrange- 


ffI  look  at  the  whole 
watershed  and  the 
whole  range  of  an 
animal  to  assess  a 
clear  cut" 

— Bob  Glasgow 


ment  is  a  complex  one  since  the  state 
sets  population  objectives  for  game 
animals,  while  the  Forest  Service  man- 
ages their  habitat.  Under  the  Forest's 
featured  species  management  plan,  for 
example,  28%  of  the  Forest  is  man- 
aged for  black  bear.  That  figure  was 
arrived  at  in  coordination  with  state 
biologists  and  based  on  habitat  capa- 
bility, known  populations,  and  user 
demand.  Where  bear  is  a  featured  spe- 
cies, the  Forest  Service  attempts  to 
enhance  bear  habitat  by  managing 
according  to  guidelines,  like  allowing 
no  more  than  one-fourth  mile  of  open 
road  per  1,000  acres.  That  isolation, 
according  to  Glasgow,  is  the  key  to 
increasing  bear  populations  in  the 
Forest. 

There  is  also  a  financial  link  between 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  Game 
Department  because  they  share  the 
money  from  the  National  Forest  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  stamp.  The  state  uses  its 
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portion  of  the  money  for  game  man- 
agement projects  on  the  National 
Forest  like  reseeding  logging  roads, 
and  purchasing  tractors  to  maintain 
game  openings.  Part  of  the  district 
biologists'  salaries  also  comes  from  the 
money.  With  its  portion  of  the  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  stamp  revenue,  the 
Forest  Service  funds  game  manage- 
ment projects  in  each  of  the  six 
National  Forest  Ranger  Districts. 

Glasgow  and  the  Game  Department 
also  cooperate  to  assess  the  effect  of 
timber  sales  and  timber  harvesting  on 
wildlife.  This  is  a  large  part  of  Glas- 
gow's job  and  the  part  for  which  he 
receives  the  most  criticism. 

"You're  a  biologist,  how  can  you 
stand  this?"  he's  often  asked  on  the 
subject  of  clearcuts.  Glasgow's  answer 
is  as  straightforward  as  his  manner. 

"When  the  rate  of  harvesting  on  a 
per  year  basis  is  not  too  high,  it  can  be 
a  benefit  to  wildlife.  People  have  mis- 
conceptions about  what  we're  doing.  I 
look  at  the  size  of  the  clearcuts,  how 
many  there  are,  and  how  close  in  prox- 
imity to  each  other  they  are.  I  look  at 
the  whole  watershed  and  the  whole 
home  range  of  an  animal  to  assess  a 
clearcut." 

Glasgow  believes  clearcuts  with 
proper  constraints  can  benefit  wildlife, 
but  where  timbering  of  any  kind 
threatens  sensitive  species,  there's  no 
question  about  his  priorities:  the  sensi- 
tive species  come  first.  He  cites  plans 
for  a  timber  sale  in  Highland  County 
which  was  postponed  this  spring  when 
it  was  found  it  might  threaten  the  habi- 
tat of  the  northern  flying  squirel. 

To  be  reassured  about  Glasgow's 
attitude  toward  trees,  follow  him  to  his 
favorite  spot  in  the  Forest.  It's  a  stand 
of  towering  hemlocks  surrounded  by 
mounds  of  evergreen  fetterbush.  It  has 
the  tidy  feel  of  park,  the  lushness  of 
Sherwood  Forest. 

"If  you  don't  like  this,  you  don't 
like  the  woods,"  says  Glasgow. 

He's  right,  although  there's  not 
much  about  any  woods  a  person 
couldn't  appreciate  in  Glasgow's  com- 
pany. He's  an  effective  advocate  for 
the  GW  and  a  worthy  protege  of  Ern- 
est Darling.  □ 

Nancy  Hugo  is  a  freelance  outdoor  writer  who 
lives  in  Ashland. 
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Field  News 


Game  Wardens  Sought 


The  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  is  looking  for  quali- 
fied men  and  women  to  apply  for 
Game  Warden  positions.  The  Depart- 
ment will  be  accepting  applications 
from  July  1  to  July  29,  1988  through 
your  local  Virginia  Employment  Com- 
mission. 

Basic  requirements: 

•  Must  be  2 1  or  older  by  the  date  set 
for  employment. 

•  Must  have  20/40  or  better  vision 
in  each  eye  uncorrected  (without 
glasses). 

•  Must  be  a  graduate  of  an  accre- 
dited high  school,  have  a  high 
school  equivalency  certificate,  or 
be  in  possession  of  an  equivalent       The  Game  Department  has  an- 
certificate  by  G.E.D.  or  U.S.  A.F.I,    nounced  the  publication  of  the  first  of 

•  The  applicant  is  required  to  com-  a  continuing  series  of  waterfowl  stamps 
plete  a  medical  history  report.         and  prints.  This  voluntary  migratory 

•  Before  candidates  become  eligible  waterfowl  stamp  will  go  on  sale  at 
for  actual  employment,  they  shall  Department  license  agents  on  July  1, 
be  subjected  to  a  rigid  character  1988,  for  $5.00.  The  subject  of  the 
investigation  by  the  Department.     1988  "First  of  State"  stamp/print  is  a 

•  Must  be  able  to  obtain  a  Virginia  pair  of  mallards  painted  by  Virginia 
motor  vehicle  operator  license  artist  Ron  Louque,  whose  art  was 
before  appointment  and  have  chosen  from  16  paintings  in  response 
acceptable  record  of  safe  driving,     to  the  Department's  request  for  prop- 

•  Must  be  able  to  legally  carry  a  osals.  The  stamp/print  will  be  pub- 
firearm,  lished  by  Sport  'en  Art/Midwest 

Marketing  of  Sullivan,  Illinois,  and 

prints  will  be  available  from  galleries 

Posters  For  Sale  and  framing  shops  throughout  the 

_  ,  ,   .  .  ,  ,     country.  There  are  over  200  estab- 

The  cover  photo  of  this  month  s  lishments  ^  will  be  able  to  supply 

issue  is  available  as  a  19£X27V4-inch  mis  print  in  Virginia,  and  prints  will  be 
ful -color  poster  for  $7.00,  which  available  in  three  editions: 
includes  postage  and  handling.  Just  use      ...      _.    ^ 
the  handy  order  form  in  this  magazine  TT1?™^126    i       i  v,      1        1™  . 
to  order  yours,  or  send  us  a  check  for    14'500  Sl^ed  ^^^  PnntS 

$7.00  made  out  to  the  Treasurer  of        $135     "^  Plus  stamP 

Virginia,  to:  Deer  Poster  Offer,  Virgi-  2,450  Medallion  Prints  w/gold  Medallion 

nia  Wildlife,  P.O.  Box  1 1 104,  Rich $300**  each  plus  stamp 

mond,  VA  23230-1 104.  Please  allow   550  Executive  Prints  w/Medallion  and 

6-8  weeks  for  delivery.  Supplies  are       and  B/W  Remarque 

limited,  so  don't  delay!  $400**  each  plus  stamp 


First  of  State  1988  Virginia 
Waterfowl  Stamp/Print 


350  Artist  Proofs  w/Gold  Medallion  and 
Color  Remarque 

$550**  each  plus  stamp 

350  Conservation  Edition  Prints    . . .  For 
Promotional  Purposes  -  Not  for  sale 

60,000  Stamps    $5.00**  per  stamp 

10,000  Posters  . . .    $10.00**  per  poster 

*Maximum  Edition  Size  -  Unsold  prints  will 
be  destroyed  after  sales  deadline. 
**Unframed  -  Framed  prints  and  stamps 
available  at  additional  charge 

Orders  are  now  being  taken  for 
prints  and  matching  number  mint 
stamps.  These  will  not  be  sold  by  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries.  All  inquiries  should  be  di- 
rected to  local  art  galleries  or  sent 
directly  to  Sport  'en  Art/Midwest 
Marketing,  R.R.  3,  Sullivan,  IL  6195 1 . 

All  proceeds  from  stamp  and  print 
sales  will  be  used  by  the  Game  Depart- 
ment for  the  conservation  of  water- 
fowl in  Virginia.  The  Game  Depart- 
ment plans  to  develop  and  acquire 
critical  waterfowl  habitat  in  the  state 
with  the  funds  generated  by  this 
stamp/print  program. 


Family  Outdoors 


Spike  Knuth 


Weeds!  The  very  word  connotes 
something  bad — something  negative. 
It  seems  as  if  everyone  dislikes  weeds. 
Untold  numbers  of  man  hours  and 
millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually 
to  fight  weeds  in  the  crop  fields, 
gardens  and  lawns.  We  seem  to  have  a 
perpetual  goal  of  eradicating  all  weeds. 

What  good  are  weeds  anyway?  Do 
they  have  any  value  at  all?  Why  do 
they  grow  so  fast  and  prolific  in  the 
first  place?  Who  needs  weeds? 

As  all  things  in  our  natural  world, 
weeds  have  a  function — a  purpose. 
Weeds  are  wild  annuals.  They  can 
complete  seed  to  mature  plant  to  seed 
cycle  within  a  single  year.  You  might 
call  them  "healers  of  the  soil."  When 
the  earth  is  cut  open  through  farming, 
building  and  highway  construction,  or 
if  natural  disasters  such  as  floods, 
drought  or  fire  occur,  the  "wounds" 
must  be  quickly  covered — even  as  a 
scab  quickly  forms  over  a  cut  or  a 
bruise.  Erosion  would  be  considerably 
worse  if  it  weren't  for  the  wild  annuals 
we  call  weeds,  quickly  growing  in  the 
scarred  earth,  covering  it  with  a  pro- 
tective covering. 

While  weeds  may  cause  us  trouble 
in  gardens  and  lawns  as  well  as  with 
our  allergies,  their  role  as  colonizers  is 
vital  to  the  health  of  our  ecosystems. 
Ecologists  call  these  vigorous,  fast- 
growing,  often  deep-rooted  plants, 
"secondary  succession."  They  break 
ground,  so  to  speak,  and  provide  a 
foundation  for  slower  growing  peren- 
nials and  a  greater  variety  of  plant  life. 
Their  deep  roots  actually  pull  up  min- 
erals and  nutrients  buried  deep  in  the 
soil  that  otherwise  might  not  be 
brought  up  for  use  by  other  plants. 
Ragweed,  dandelion,  fleabanes,  asters, 
goldenrod,  poison  ivy  and  numerous 
grasses  are  among  the  first  colonizers 
or  "pioneer  plants." 

Weeds  are  often  the  foundation  of 
nature's  terrestrial  food  chains.  Their 


photo  by  Carl  "Spike"  Knuth 


seeds  are  easily  distributed  by  fuzzy 
parachute  or  by  sticking  on  passing 
animals  or  people.  The  seeds  of  weeds 
are  tiny  packages  of  concentrated 
energy  and  nutrients.  One  study 
showed  that  lambs-quarters  produce 
an  average  of  4,820  seeds  per  plant 
while  some  individual  weed  plants 
produce  as  many  as  50,000  seeds! 
Lambs-quarters,  by  the  way,  was  once 
cultivated  as  a  garden  crop,  as  were 
purslane,  dandelion  and  many  others 
we  call  weeds.  Man  selected  from 
many  wild  annuals  for  his  present  day 
domestic  crop  and  garden  plants. 

Weeds  provide  food  for  game  and 
songbirds  alike.  They  also  provide 
protective  cover  and  nesting  cover. 
Seed-eating  young  birds  in  their  downy 
stages,  feed  on  insects  before  shifting 
to  a  diet  of  green,  leafy  material,  flower- 
heads  and  ultimately  weed  seeds. 
Annual  weed  patches  are  concentra- 
tion sites  for  insects  which  provide 
food  for  innumerable  species  of  birds, 
some  mammals  and  even  butterflies. 

Wildlife  species  prefer  annuals  such 
as  ragweed,  smartweed,  knotweed, 
pigweed  and  lambs-quarters.  We  fight 
dandelions,  but  they  are  an  important 


food  item  in  the  wild.  Weed  patches 
are  often  disked  under  in  fall  after  seed 
maturity — actually  effectively  replant- 
ing them.  But,  in  this  state  they  are 
relatively  useless  to  wildlife.  Had  they 
been  allowed  to  stand  through  the 
winter,  into  spring,  they  would  have 
provided  food  and  cover,  held  mois- 
ture  and   protected   the   soil   from 


erosion. 


It  is  easy  to  grow  weeds.  They  are 
regarded  as  biological  opportunists. 
Merely  disturbing  the  soil  a  bit,  if  at  all, 
will  allow  nature  to  do  the  rest.  Road- 
sides, gardens,  abandoned  agricultural 
fields  are  ideal  weed  domains.  Wildlife 
managers  are  able  to  till  narrow  strips 
which  creates  "edge"  cover  within 
nesting  sites,  shrub  thickets  and  other 
sites.  The  increased  diversity  of  vegeta- 
tion permits  wildlife  to  establish  new 
home  ranges  and  territories. 

So  the  next  time  you  look  at  a  patch 
of  weeds,  realize  their  value  to  wildlife. 
In  addition  to  providing  food  and 
cover  for  our  wildlife,  weeds  have  their 
own  beauty  in  their  flowers,  leaves, 
stems  and  stalks.  As  someone  once 
said,  "weeds  are  merely  flowers  in 
disguise."  □ 


Safety 


Upcoming  Hunter  Education  Classes 


Below  are  the  hunter  education 
classes  that  have  been  scheduled  as  of 
our  press  date.  These  10-hour  courses 
satisfy  the  mandatory  hunter  educa- 
tion requirement  for  all  new  hunters 
and  those  12-15  years  old.  Contact  the 
Richmond  office  of  the  Game  Depart- 
ment at  804/367-1000  for  more 
information  and  updates  on  any  addi- 
tional courses. 

District  3 — Southwest  Virginia 
Location:  Saltville  High  School, 

Smyth  County 
Date:  July  9 
Time:  8:00  a.m. 
Contact:  Ed  Dempsey 
Phone:  703/783-4860 

District  4 — Northwest  Virginia 

Location:  Woodstock  Middle  School, 

Shenandoah 
Date:  August  8,  9,  &  10 
Time:  6:30  p.m.  -  10:00  p.m. 
Contact:  George  Mason 
Phone:  (703)465-5735 

District  5 — North  and  Northeast- 
ern Virginia 

Location:  National  Wildlife  Fed., 

Vienna 
Date:  August  23  &  25 
Time:  6:30  p.m.  -  10:00  p.m. 
Date:  August  27 
Time:  8:00  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m. 
Contact:  Barry  Lape 
Phone:  (703)830-3310 

District  6 — Tidewater  Virginia 

Location:  Western  Branch 

Community  Center, 
Chesapeake 

Date:  August  2,  3,  &  4 

Time:  6:00  p.m.  -  9:30  p.m. 

Contact:  Allen  Crowder 

Phone:  (804)421-7151 


Location:  Western  Branch 

Community  Center, 
Chesapeake 
Date:  August  9,  10,  &.11 
Time:  6:00  p.m.  -  9:30  p.m. 
Contact:  Allen  Crowder 
Phone:  (804)421-7151 


Thunder  and  Lightning 

All  thunderstorms  have  lightning 
accompanying  them  and  most  of  our 
thunderstorms  are  in  the  summer,  so 
when  we  go  boating  we  are  likely  to 
encounter  them.  Thunderstorms  are 
dangerous  because  of  lightning,  but 
even  more  so  because  of  the  strong 
winds  and  rough  seas  which  accom- 
pany them.  When  thunderstorms  are 
in  the  area,  boaters  should  head  for 
shore  and  to  a  safe  mooring. 

Despite  warnings  and  efforts  to  take 
cover,  however,  you  may  find  that  you 
and  your  boat  are  caught  on  the  water 
during  a  thunderstorm,  far  from  shore. 
You  may  decide  to  ride  it  out  at 
anchor,  head  into  the  wind  at  reduced 
power  taking  the  waves  at  45  degrees 
or  put  out  a  sea  anchor  (called  a 
drogue)  from  the  bow,  and  shut  off  the 
engines.  Although  lightning  strikes  on 
boats  are  rare,  boats  have  been  hit, 
holed,  set  afire,  and  boaters  have  been 
burned  and  killed.  There  are  no  gua- 
ranteed safeguards  against  lightning. 

You  can  minimize  the  danger  of  hav- 
ing your  boat  struck  by  staying  off  the 
water  during  thunderstorms  and  by 
installing  a  grounding  system  on  your 
boat  similar  to  those  found  on  build- 
ings, trailers  and  other  land  structures. 


The  grounding  system  provides  lightn- 
ing with  a  path  to  reach  ground  or 
water  without  causing  damage  or 
injury. 

Most  small  crafts  are  not  constructed 
with  a  proper  grounding  system,  so  it 
is  up  to  the  owner  to  install  one.  A 
straight,  high  capacity  electrical  con- 
ductor, having  a  conductivity  capacity 
equal  to  or  greater  than  #8  AWG 
copper  wire  should  be  installed  from 
the  highest  point  on  the  boat  to  a  sub- 
merged ground  plate,  an  exposed  metal 
keel,  or  outdrive  rudder  or  propeller- 
shaft.  In  addition,  large  metallic  masses, 
such  as  engines  and  fuel  tanks,  should 
be  included  in  the  grounding  system  to 
reduce  the  possibility  of  side-flashes  of 
lightning  within  the  vessel.  To  cope 
with  vessel  vibration,  the  bonding  wire 
should  be  tin-stranded  copper  which 
resists  metal  fatigue  better  than  solid 
single  conductors.  Copper  tubing  or 
strips  can  also  be  used  if  the  thickness 
of  the  material  is  .032  inches  thick  or 
greater.  The  lightning  rod  should 
extend  at  least  six  inches  above  the 
highest  point  on  the  vessel. 

To  see  how  much  of  your  boat  is 
protected  from  lightning,  you  can 
determine  the  extent  of  the  cover  by 
drawing  a  single  picture.  Using  a  scale 
of  one  half-inch  to  represent  one  foot 
of  your  vessel  length,  draw  a  rough 
sketch  of  your  vessel  (side  view). 
Then,  using  the  same  scale,  draw  a 
vertical  line  to  represent  a  mast,  pole, 
spar  or  similar  object.  From  the  top  of 
the  mast,  at  a  60  degree  angle,  draw  a 
line  downward  until  it  touches  what 
would  be  the  water.  If  the  lines  pass 
beyond  the  bow  and  stern  of  the  boat, 
the  mast  is  tall  enough  to  be  used  to 
hold  a  lightning  rod,  that  will  incorpo- 
rate the  entire  vessel  in  a  cone  of 
protection. — William  Atiioot,  Boating 
Safety  Officer 


Habitat 


Nancy  Hugo 


Purple  Coneflower 

A  purple  coneflower  without  a  but- 
terfly perched  on  it  seems  as  incom- 
plete as  Minnie  Pearl  without  her  hat. 
The  upswept  wings  of  the  butterfly 
seem  as  much  a  part  of  the  form  of  the 
purple  coneflower  as  the  back-swept 
position  of  the  petals. 

Echinacea  purpurea  is  the  botanical 
name  of  this  native  wildflower  that  is 
so  attractive  to  butterflies.  It's  a  long- 
lived  perennial  that's  easy  to  grow  and 
as  attractive  to  birds  as  to  butterflies. 
Butterflies  sip  nectar  from  the  orange- 
tipped  dark  disc  flowers  that  form  the 
cone  at  the  center  of  the  flower,  and 
birds  feast  on  the  one-seeded  fruits 
that  the  flowers  form. 

Purple  coneflower  is  also  as  valuable 
as  an  ornamental  as  it  is  a  wildlife 
plant.  The  elegant  five-inch  flowers  of 
the  purple  coneflower  rise  on  stiff 
stems  one  to  three  feet  tall.  The  petals 
(which  are  actually  ray  flowers )  are  an 
unusual  dusky  pink.  The  first  purple 
coneflower  I  ever  saw  rose  from  among 
other  cultivated  plants  in  a  formal  herb 
garden  looking  as  well-bred  as  a  Van- 
derbilt  among  peers.  I've  since  seen  it 
naturalized  in  wildflower  meadows — 
looking  equally  classy  among  weeds. 

What  the  purple  coneflower  needs 
to  grow  is  well-drained  soil  in  sun  or 
partial  shade.  It  also  prefers  neutral  or 
slightly  alkaline  soils,  so  add  lime  or 
wood  ashes  to  your  soil  if  it's  acidic. 
Space  plants  one  to  two  feet  apart  and 
divide  the  plant  every  three  years. 
Where  you  have  groups  of  purple 
coneflowers  growing  in  colonies, 
they'll  be  most  attractive  to  butterflies. 
Also  remember  to  leave  the  spent 
flower  heads  standing  so  they  can  go  to 
seed  and  provide  food  for  birds. 

You  can  buy  purple  coneflower 
plants  from  most  wildflower  or  per- 
ennial plant  nurseries  or  start  plants 
from  seeds  yourself.  It's  easy  to  collect 
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purple  coneflower  seeds  from  estab- 
lished plants — as  long  as  you  can  get  to 
them  before  the  goldfinches  do.  After 
the  flowers  fade,  watch  the  central 
cones  as  they  expand  and  mature. 
Three  or  four  weeks  after  flowering, 
the  nutlets  will  have  matured  and  loos- 
ened from  the  cone.  You  can  tap  the 
cone  to  make  them  fall  out  in  your 
hand  or  hold  them  upside  down  in  a 
closed  bag  to  shake  them  loose.  Plant 
them  immediately  after  harvest  in  late 
summer  or  fall. 

Watch  the  emerging  plants  carefully 
to  become  familiar  with  the  texture 
and  form  of  the  basal  leaves.  In  April 
it's  easy  to  mistake  the  leaves  of  an 
emerging  purple  coneflower  plant  for 
a  weed. 


The  purple  coneflower  has  a  long 
history  of  medicinal  and  other  uses. 
One  ethnobotanist  contends  that  it 
has  been  used  as  a  remedy  for  more 
ailments  than  any  other  plant.  The 
roots  are  said  to  have  a  numbing  effect 
when  chewed,  and  they've  been  used 
to  treat  everything  from  colds  to 
cancer.  The  stiff  dried  cones  were  also 
used  by  the  Indians  as  hair  combs,  and 
Comb  Flower  is  one  of  the  plant's 
common  names.  Other  common 
names  for  the  plant  include  Black 
Sampson,  Hedge  Hog,  and  Droops. 

Both  purple  coneflower  plants  and 
seeds  are  available  from  Passiflora, 
Route  1,  Box  190- A,  Germantown, 
NC  27019.  Phone  (919)  591-5816. 


Virginia's  Wildlife 


Compared  to  the  weasel,  the  pit  bull 
has  a  good  reputation.  Call  someone  a 
weasel  and  you  have  accused  him  of 
being  sneaky,  bloodthirsty,  and  puny 
to  boot.  Does  this  feisty  little  carni- 
vore deserve  such  a  bad  reputation? 
Yes  and  no. 

There  is  evidence  in  the  weasel's 
behavior  to  support  his  negative  image, 
but  what  we  interpret  as  sleazy  in  a 
weasel  is  as  innocent  as  breakfast  from 
the  weasel's  perspective.  Is  he  sneaky? 
Yes,  if  you  mean  he  can  get  in  and  out 
of  small  places  unnoticed.  (This  is 
called  clever  in  other  animals.)  Is  he 
bloodthirsty?  Yes,  he  licks  blood  from 
the  wounds  of  his  prey  after  a  killing 
bite  to  the  base  of  the  skull.  Blood, 
after  all,  is  high  energy  fuel. 

Is  he  a  glutton?  By  all  means,  yes.  A 
weasel  can  consume  up  to  40%  of  his 
body  weight  a  day,  and  he  will  keep 
killing  long  after  his  food  needs  are 
met.  That  this  indicates  some  sort  of 
depraved  personality,  however,  is  a 
projection.  The  weasel's  prey-catching 
behavior  is  instinctual — when  a  weasel 
sees  a  mouse,  it  means  "catch  it."  All 
living  prey  that  are  perceived  are 
pursued,  and  all  that  can  be  caught  are 
killed,  regardless  of  the  weasel's  state 
of  hunger. 

To  the  farmer  entering  his  chicken 
house  to  find  all  his  chickens  dead  and 
the  weasel  napping  nearby,  this  is  not 
endearing  behavior.  Nor  is  it  good 
public  relations  when  a  tracker  comes 
back  to  report  he's  found  1 1  dead  rab- 
bits along  the  trail  of  a  single  weasel. 

But  the  weasel  is  one  of  the  most 
energetic  animals  in  the  wild,  and 
much  of  his  gluttony  results  from  his 
high  energy  needs.  Not  only  does  the 
weasel  use  up  lots  of  energy  in  futile 
forays  for  food,  but  because  he's  active 
all  year  round,  he  needs  fuel  to  main- 
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tain  his  body  warmth.  Ounce  for 
ounce,  a  small  animal  loses  more  body 
heat  from  its  surface  than  a  large  one, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  wea- 
sel's elongate  shape  and  inability  to 
assume  a  spherical  posture  make  him 
particularly  energy  inefficient. 

Not  everyone  fails  to  appreciate  the 
weasel.  Before  the  introduction  of  the 
cat,  members  of  the  weasel  family  were 
kept  around  farmhouses  in  Europe  to 
control  rodent  populations  and  some 
farmers  still  appreciate  their  good 
works  in  that  regard.  One  study  found 
that  a  weasel  consumes  four  rodents  a 


day,  and  one  authority  estimates  that 
weasels  kill  at  least  60  million  rats  and 
mice  in  New  York  state  alone  each 
year.  Rodents  are  the  weasel's  primary 
prey,  but  they  also  eat  moles,  shrews, 
bird  eggs,  and  other  foods.  They  hunt 
night  and  day. 

In  Virginia,  we  have  the  least  weasel 
and  the  long-tailed  weasel.  The  least 
weasel  is  the  smallest  of  all  American 
carnivores.  They  weigh  only  about 
two  ounces  and  are  six  to  10  inches 
long.  They  are  found  only  in  the 
mountains  and  upper  Piedmont,  and 
even  there  they  are  rare. 

Our  other  weasel,  the  long-tailed 
weasel,  is  far  more  abundant,  and  it's 
found  throughout  the  state.  The  long- 
tailed  weasel  is  about  10-20  inches 
long  with  a  black-tipped  tail  of  another 
four  or  five  inches.  The  long-tailed 
weasel  has  brown  upper  fur  and 
yellowish-white  or  creamy  fur  on  its 
underbody.  Only  north  of  us  does  the 
weasel's  fur  turn  white  in  winter. 

Weasels  occupy  a  wide  variety  of 
habitats  from  marshes  to  meadows, 
forests,  fencerows,  and  brushy  areas — 
wherever  prey  and  water  are  available. 
They  will  even  inhabit  areas  close  to 
man.  Female  long-tailed  weasels  give 
birth  to  one  litter  of  four  to  nine  young 
each  year.  They  are  born  in  April  or 
May  in  a  nest  chamber  in  a  protected 
place  like  a  stump  or  hollow  tree.  Mor- 
tality is  high  among  the  young  weasels. 
Their  primary  predators  include  foxes, 
bobcats,  large  hawks,  owls,  snakes, 
house  cats,  and  man. 

Weasels  have  survived,  relatively 
unchanged,  since  prehistoric  times, 
and  in  one  form  or  another  they're 
now  found  across  temperate  Europe 
and  Asia  and  throughout  most  of 
North  America.  They  prove  that  you 
don't  need  to  be  popular  to  succeed.  □ 
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Order  Yours  Today 


It's  time  to  go  fishin',  time  to  look  for  robins  migrating  through  your 
neighborhood,  time  to  dust  off  the  old  shotgun  for  bird  hunting,  time  to  tow 
your  boat  down  to  the  river  for  striper  fishing. 

It's  the  Virginia  Wildlife  Sportsman's  Calendar,  and  many  people  consider  it 
their  best  outdoor  time  manager.  It's  about  times  when  the  big  ones  are 
biting — and  where!  It's  about  times  when  you  can  hunt  deer  and  squirrels  and 
rabbits.  It's  about  the  week  to  drive  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and  watch 
the  hawks  soaring  south.  It's  about  your  good  times  outdoors. 

It's  about  time  to  order  your  Virginia  Wildlife  Sportsman's  Calendar.  Use  the 
form  that's  just  behind  the  back  cover  of  this  magazine.  If  someone's  already 
used  this  handy  order  form,  just  send  $5.00  for  each  calendar  desired  to: 
Sportsman's  Calendar,  Virginia  Game  Department,  P.O.  Box  11104,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia  232304 104. 


